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The Place Of Creative Writing 
In The Academic Program 


By Richard H. McFeely 
Principal, George School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


That all writing in the school press field is creative work is, generally, 
the theme of the following article. It is taken from “The Handbook of 
Private Schools” (37th edition) published by F. Porter Sargent of Boston 
and is here reprinted by special permission of the author of the article 
and publisher of the handbook. The faculty adviser of “The George 
School News,” a many-times medalist-winning paper, is Miss Ernestine 
Robinson, a well-known and long time friend of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and its many activities. 


An elective course in creative 


writing can provide one of the 
answers to the current question, 
“How can we best develop the 
gifted student?” By creative writ- 
ing I refer to that experience in 
which the student explores and 
transcribes his own thinking and 
feeling, a process that requires 
delicate sensitivity to life, clear in- 
sight, generous understanding, and 
sufficient power over words to 
create that miracle by which the 
reader identifies himself with the 
writer vicariously. 

In its narrowest sense, the inter- 
pretation of the term “creative 
writing” is often limited to experi- 
mental writing in fiction, poetry, or 
drama. The creative writing that 
I want to discuss is more expansive. 
It encompasses all writing that 
translates human experience into 
symbols which readers can share. 
My more liberal interpretation goes 
beyond the traditional concept by 
including the letter, the journal, 
history, biography, and essay. It 
also embraces the modern forms 
that at times have attained the 
stature of art — the news report, 
the editorial, the magazine article, 
the radio script, the feature, the 
address. 

Never has there been a time 
when it has become so important to 


cultivate the resources of the inner 
man, as well as that mastery over 
language that enables him to say 
what he means and that invites 
others to understand what he says. 
In many schools, however, creative 
writing courses have been aban- 
doned because of the pressures of 
more “practical” concerns. Of the 
40,000 student publications regis- 
tered with a single school press 
organization, it is possible to count 
on one’s fingers those that have a 
wholly literary function and con- 
tent. 

Undoubtedly the school maga- 
zine met the fate of many literary 
magazines in the professional pub- 
lishing world. It suspended pub- 
lication because it could no longer 
pay its bills. When the cost of 
paper and printing soared, the 
magazine became a luxury item 
that its patrons could not or would 
not afford. The few remaining 
school literary magazines are found 
chiefly in independent schools, al- 
though here and there in a large 
public high school a devoted fac- 
ulty adviser has managed to keep 
the spark glowing. 

The decline of the school litera 
magazine has undoubtedly affected 
the interest in creative writing. 
When the stimulus of publication 
was removed, students’ interest in 
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writing gradually decreased. In 
many schools the demands of a 
crowded program erased the class 
from the schedule. As the curri- 
culum organizers heard the more 
immediate demands of science and 
industry, they devised accelerated 
classes in mathematics and science 
which claimed many of the schools’ 
most gifted thinkers. Many of the 
accelerated courses in English 
which are concerned with prepar- 
ing students for advanced standing 
have emphasized more mature 
literary content and more skillful 
writing techniques to the exclusion 
of the arts of creative communica- 
tion. Yet perhaps the elective 
course in creative writing has more 
to offer the gifted student than 
the accelerated traditional course 
can promise. This is a matter worth 
considering. 


What experiences in growth does 
the course in creative writing offer 
a gifted student? First, I would 
suggest that training in sensitivity 
develops an awareness of life. A 
creative writer must be first an 
accurate observer and reporter. In 
order to comprehend life he must 
use his senses skillfully and precise- 
ly. What he sees, hears, tastes, 
smells, or touches forms the base 
from which he works out and be- 
yond. Whether the young writer 
is contemplating a sunset or is con- 
cerned with experimental poetry in 
the Chinese manner, he must make 
it come alive. To make use of all 
that he has observed, he must draw 
from his treasury of sense impres- 
sions. 

To achieve an awareness of life, 
the writer must develop an attitude 
toward that portion that he has ob- 
served. Call it sommes angle 
of approach, understanding, or in- 
sight, the attitude of the writer to- 
wards his subject is the distinguish- 
ing feature of any creative work. 
This kernal of self that is at the 


center of all original work repre.|~ 
sents an adventure in self-discovery, 
one of the most valuable exper- 
iences that a student can have.» 


The creative writer’s search for ~ 
truth impels him to probe below | 
the surface, to analyze reactions, 
and to read meaning into experi- 
ence. This exacting process re- | 
quires great self-discipline. Not 
only does the young writer learn 
to respect honesty, but he discovers 
that integrity is the keystone of all 
art. “To thine own self be true” 
is a sturdy maxim for a young | 
writer to lean upon. To work 
within the limits of a form, to 
select and discard material, to dis- 
cover that restraint is more expres- 
sive than words — all are limita- 
tions that crowd and free the writer 
at the same time. 


an 


The most exacting discipline of 
all lies in the mastery of words 
which clothe all communicated 
thought. To write clearly and 
simply, to transmit ideas with grace 
and power, to stir a reader to a 
sensitive response, to array a 
thought in an effective pattern of 
effective words demands discipline. 
This art is learned only by a hard 
apprenticeship. In_ this _ sense, 
creative writing is a discipline of | 
the mind as well as an excursion 
into self-discovery and self-realiza- 
tion. 


RE 


While the practical and “lib- | 
eral” philosophies of education 
contend for this generation, it is 
fitting to plead for a respected 
place in the curriculum for the 
course in creative writing. To gear 
the educational program of gifted 
students to meet the demands of 
defense manpower and _ industrial 
potential is to debase the purpose 
of the independent school. If the 


human spirit is to ascend, it must 
be acknowledged, developed, and 
freed. 
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It is important for the school to 
provide time in its program to 
develop this creative intellectual 
and spiritual life wherein lies the 
special dignity of man. It is equal- 
ly important for the school to stim- 
ulate the creative process by pro- 
viding a medium in which young 
writers can publish their work. As 
such a magazine will probably have 
limited sales appeal, the school 
must underwrite the cost. Such an 
expenditure, as justifiable as the 
purchase of any piece of school 
equipment, will guarantee the con- 
tinued intellectual and emotional 
growth of the school’s gifted stu- 
dents. 


In its broader interpretation, the 
term “creative writing” includes all 
literary work in the school publica- 
tion field. The school newspaper, 
which is now enjoying its hey-day, 
offers students a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to assume the responsibilities 
inherent in a free press. If the 
activity is scheduled during the 
regular daily program and receives 
a certain amount of academic 
credit, the adviser will have the 
time and the opportunity to train 
a staff in democratic ways of 
handling that freedom. A school 
newspaper that is planned, written, 
or censored by a faculty member or 
by the administration is not a stu- 
dent production. There is no place 
for such a publication in a school. 


The main justification for the 
hours of overtime work and for the 
expense involved in newspaper pro- 
duction is training the student 
writers to report facts accurately, to 
write clearly, to discriminate with 
taste, to form intelligent opinions, 
and to do their work with precision 
and promptness. Students who 
have a clear vision of the important 
function of a school paper guard 
their share of the domain of the 
free press jealously and manage 
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their affairs with admirable matur- 
ity. 

Unless time can be provided for 
this activity within the day’s sched- 
ule, it is unwise to encourage pub- 
lication. Most students need some 
instruction in the techniques of 
writing the news story, the feature, 
the sports story, the editorial, and 
the headline, and practically all 
will have to learn how to report 
facts accurately and objectively. 
The untutored student who casual- 
ly experiments with the printed 
word is playing with fire. 

Newspaper work invites students 
to be creative. Besides planning 
their papers, writing their copy, 
proofreading their galleys, pasting 
up their own dummies, and check- 
ing their page proofs, they have to 
be constantly alert to items of news 
value. The whole creative process 
of discovery, of selection, of 
analysis, and of discipline moves 
along every hour of every day. 


As a public relations instrument, 
the school paper is most influential 
in that it presents a candid picture 
of the school in action. Newspaper 
staffs should realize that while they 
are writing primarily for their stu- 
dent body, the paper is also reach- 
ing a much wider public. They 
should be cognizant of the picture 
that they are presenting. Is it true? 
Is it accurate? Is it complete? Is 
life at school just a round of dances 
and plays? Or are these creative 
educational projects being carried 
out in the classrooms and labora- 
tories? 

In the production of a school 
newspaper, the primary aim of the 
staff should not necessarily be per- 
fection. The main function of the 
school newspaper is to develop stu- 
dents, to give them insight into the 
practical problems of communica- 
tion, and to give them the oppor- 
tunity to create. In every phase of 
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journalism, a creative impulse is 
at work. To assemble facts, to 
arrange them in an effective pat- 
tern, to write simple short sentences 
that readers will immediately un- 
derstand, and finally to produce a 
headline that mirrors exactly the 
tenor of the story — all these can 
and should be creative acts. The 
news story can thrill as deeply as 
the sonnet if the expert, artistic 
touch is visible. 

Perhaps the yearbook offers the 
greatest challenge to the creative 
instinct as its format has congealed 
into a traditional pattern that is 
hard to change. Yearbooks, gen- 
erally speaking, fall into two 
classes: the school yearbook that 
aims to present the record of the 
year’s achievement, and the class- 
book that honors the graduating 
class. Some yearbooks are pub- 
lished annually, but in larger 
schools which schedule two promo- 
tions a year, it is common practice 
to produce two classbooks a year. 

Because tradition seems to have 
throttled creativity in many year- 
books, it would be profitable for 
schools to re-evaluate the whole 
activity of producing them. If the 
function of the yearbook can justify 
the time and expense that go into 
its production, it deserves a place in 
the schedule, and due credit should 
accrue to those who make it a 
creative educational experience. 

The purpose of the yearbook 
seems to be clear enough — to 
present a complete written and 
pictorial report of ‘the current 
school year. When the yearbook 
fails to interpret the basic func- 
tions of the school, or when it gives 
a disproportionate amount. of 
space to certain phases of school 
life, it renders a disservice to the 
school. A snapshot album that 


ignores the educational aspects of 
the year, while covering thoroughly 
program, 


the social the beauty 
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parades, and sports events, presents 
a distorted reflection. Such a book 
cannot be justified. 

To 


that records the complete educa. 


tional experiences of a year de. © 


mands creativity as well as courage 
to break away from concepts that 
are cliches. It takes imagination 
to dramatize daily classroom work, 
to see impotrance in the daily 
routine, to chronicle in an interest- 
ing way the casual happening as 
well as the catastrophic event. Not 
only does such an honest interpre- 
tation demand creativity, but it 
requires perspective, insight, and 
a special “seeing eye.” 

Thanks to the offset or litho- 
graph process of printing, it is now 
possible to design pages with 
greater freedom and to break up 
the staid mannerisms necessitated 
by the use of aligned copper plates. 
Restraint, however, is still artistic, 
and ingenuity must be kept in 
bounds. 

With the introduction of more 
informal formats, copy has become 
more imaginatively written. The 
modern creative yearbook has 
abolished the affected, _ stilted 
cliches that have been too frequent- 
ly a part of their traditional style. 

The first criterion by which a 
yearbook should be judged is a 
simple question: How well does 
the yearbook mirror the year’s ex- 
periences and achievements? Then 
one might ask: Does this yearbook 
resemble last year’s edition? In 
what way is this book distinctive? 
Just as one year of school is never 
an exact duplicate of another year, 
so a yearbook for one year should 
differ from all its predecessors. 

The creative act of writing, like 
the creative act of making a school 
publication, is never repetitive. It 
is the act of making fresh dis- 
coveries about the old patterns of 
life. 


plan a distinctive yearbook; 
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Reducing Publication Costs 


By Vari-Typer 


By J. J. Oppasser 
The editor feels that one of the purposes of this publication is to show 


advisers how to do things or how to do things better. 


To this end he 


asked the Director of Domestic Distribution, Vari-Typer Corporation, 

720 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J., to write the article which 

follows. It should be understood that the editor does not gain or lose 
anything by having an article of this nature in The Bulletin. 


Students for many years have 
been receiving basic journalism in- 
struction by preparing their school 
paper. Now students in many 
schools are adding to that experi- 
ence by actually composing and 
producing their school papers. 
Vari-Typer is a natural for school 
publications and especially in these 
days of rising operating costs. 


All publications start with com- 
position. Type must be composed 
in some form or other to produce 
a finished publication. There are, 
today, three basic means of com- 
position — 

Het Metal Composition, usually 
associated with letterpress printing. 
In most instances, hot metal com- 
position is a trade operation em- 
ploying skilled operators who cast 
metal slugs, usually by use of a 
linotype, monotype, or similar 
type-casting machines. This 
method of composition for school 
publications requires that the copy 
be typed in manuscript form and 
sent to an outside printer together 
with a dummy showing the posi- 
tion of the columns and pictures, 
captions, ad copy, cartoons, and 
other material to be published. 
The manuscript is then set in galley 
form by the typesetter, a proof 
pulled, and returned for correc- 
tions. After the corrections and 
author’s alterations have been 





made, the copy is then returned to 
the printer for final composition 
and printing. 

The quality of hot metal com- 
position should be good provided, 
of course, that the printer is allow- 
ed sufficient time and paid a rea- 
sonable price for the composition 
and reproduction. The printer has 
at his disposal changeable types 
which will provide bold types for 
headings, good legible text types 
for copy, displays for ads, etc., and 
the use of these types with a bal- 
anced layout will provide an at- 
tractive, legible page. 

At the other end of the scale, we 
have Typewriter Composition. 
Typewriter composition may be 
used in conjunction with offset re- 
production or stencils for mimeo- 
graphing. Typewriter composition 
is usually done in elite style of type 
with cap letters for sub-heads and 
hand drawn letters for heads if 
stencil application is to be used. 
Where the printer, however, has 
at his disposal condensed types for 
text, italics and bold types for head- 
ings and main heads, typewriter 
composition is limited to the mono- 
tone of one face of type. A school 
publication produced with type- 
writer and reproduced by stencil 
duplicator, is also handicapped by 
the lack of pictures which do so 
much to liven a publication and 
make it attractive to its readers. 
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Possibly nowhere is the state- 
ment, “one picture is worth a thou- 
sand words,” more applicable than 
in a school publication. When the 
typewriter is used for composition, 
savings in Composing costs are min- 
imized by the additional bulk re- 
quired. A typewriter writes at 
twelve characters to the inch 
(elite type) and six lines to the inch 
vertically. As a result, typewriter 
composition has a_ typographic 
density of 72 characters to the 
square inch. Contrast this with the 
typographic density of the daily 
newspaper, written in 714 point 
type on 8 point, which gives ap- 
proximately 150 characters per 
square inch, and it will be noted 
that typewriter composition re- 
quires more than twice as many 
pages. Of course, when photo- 
offset is used, photographic reduc- 
tion can also be employed. How- 
ever, in order to reduce the typo- 
graphic density to a reasonably 
practical size, the point size of type 
is reduced to the point of no return 
legibility-wise. 

The third method of composition 
commonly employed for school 
publications is Vari-Typer. Possi- 
bly the best description of Vari- 
Typer is that it combines many of 
the desirable features of hot metal 
composition with a cost comparable 
to typewriter composition. All 
Vari-Typers write with changeable 
type and special type faces are 
made for newspapers and text com- 
position. Thus, with Vari-Typer, 
the typographic density of news- 
paper galleys may be attained. 
Similarly, by a simple change of 
type heads and sub-heads in bold 
gothic types spark up the reading 
matter. 

The changeable type and change- 
able spacing features of Vari-Typer, 
when employed with the correct 
style of type, result in a newspaper 
that is professional in appearance. 
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Another model of the Vari-Typer | 
line, known as the Coxhead-Liner, 
produces photographic type com- 
position that goes up to 72 points * 
in size for bold headings and fea- 
tures display heads for advertising © 
copy. 

Thus, Vari-Typer and Coxhead- 
Liner provide the school with a 
composing room capable of setting 
professional appearing copy for the ! 
school paper, whether it be repro- 
duced on a multigraph duplicator 
in the school, outside photo-offset 
composition, or even reproduced 
by stencil duplicator. In all cases, 
the changeable type and spacing of 
Vari-Typer will reduce costs by ! 
eliminating hot metal composition 
or reducing the bulk of typewriter 
composition. 

To gain an idea of the cost of 
Vari-Typer composition, the pub- 
lisher of a school paper will find 
the following figures supplied by a} 
local New Jersey company specializ- 
ing in the offset printing of school 
papers, helpful. This publisher 
charges $12.50 per page for the 
first 2,000 copies of any tabloid 
size publication, provided it con- 
tains eight or more pages, and an 
additional $1.70 for each addi- 
tional 1,000 copies. Thus, a pub:! 
lication with a requirement for 
2,000 copies containing eight pages 
would cost $50.00 for printing, fold- 
ing, and delivery to the school. To 
this must be added a cost of $2.00 
each for halftones regardless of 
size. } 

The cost of composition for a/ 
tabloid page done by Differential 
Spacing Vari-Typer can be calcu 
lated using the following basis: | 

Compostion of news matter, 

captions for pictures, heads 

and pasting up the copy, ads, 
etc., — approximately three 
hours. 

Ad make-up would increase 
this time in a regular news- 
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paper but should have a very 
little influence on the time in 
a school publication. 
The same publisher who quot- 
ed the above printing costs 
charges $75.00 for the com- 
position of an eight page tab- 
loid paper by cold type com- 
position. 

This would bring the total cost 
of a 2,000 circulation tabloid paper, 
including composition, printing 
and with the average number of 
half-tones, to $173.00 compared to 
an estimated conventional printing 
cost of $320.00 for printing. 

Naturally, the savings on smaller 
size newspapers will be proportion- 
ate. Percentage-wise, the smaller 
the circulation, the greater will be 
the savings when Vari-Typer com- 
position and offset are used for 
school publications. The initial 
composition costs and make-ready, 
lock-up, etc., which are so high in 
hot metal composition make the 
cold type extremely economical. 

Pictures are inexpensive when 
printed by the offset process. For 
letterpress printing, photo-engrav- 
ings must be purchased at a cost 
relatively high compared with the 
half-tone negatives used in offset. 
Make-ready costs are higher in let- 
terpress. Finer screen, possible by 
offset results in sharp clear pictures 
which so enhance the pages of a 
good school publication. 

Composition costs vary accord- 
ing to localities. There are, how- 
ever, certain basic savings which 
can be effected with Vari-Typer 
composition. One of the principal 
reasons for employing the photo- 
offset process is the economy that 
can be made in text composition. 
The Vari-Typist saves the cost of 
linotype operation. In addition to 
the savings on composition, the 
cost of photo engravings mentioned 
above is almost entirely eliminated. 
Half-tones are considerably cheaper 


when prepared by offset than by 
regular printing and, finally, the 
master copy staff saves the cost of 
make-ready — a considerable item 
in the cost of a school publication. 

Taking the entire publication in- 
to consideration, Vari-Typer and 
photo-offset permits about one-half 
of the work to be done by the pub- 
lishing personnel — work that 
would have to be done by paid pro- 
fessionals if the paper were to be 
printed in the conventional man- 
ner. The process permits addi- 
tional manpower to be utilized to 
save up to one-half of the publish- 
ing cost in small editions. Type- 
setting engraving and make-ready 
costs are the same for the publica- 
tion with a circulation of one hun- 
dred as for the publication with 
10,000 circulation. 

The Vari-Typer operates from a 
typewriter keyboard. The change- 
able fonts of type each contain an 
entire alphabet in upper and lower 
case, together with all of the signs, 
symbols, and punctuation marks, 
and these type fonts are changed 
in a matter of a few seconds. The 
machine features uniform impres- 
sion, regardless of the operator's 
touch. Typing is done through a 
carbon paper ribbon which insures 
clean, sharp photographic copy. 
Any typist may be taught the basic 
operation of the Vari-Typer for a 
school publication typing in a 
matter of a few hours. The most 
effective Vari-Typer work will be 
produced by the operator with a 
creative mind and an artistic flair. 
This will be especially true in the 
composition of ads and display ma- 
terial. 

Not only are school publications 
the product of Vari-Typer com- 
position, but many text books, cata- 
logues, office forms, school study 
guides, year books, and a host of 
kindred items are produced with 
Vari-Typer. There are careers in 
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Vari-Typer open to students who 
have had experience in composing 
copy for school publications. 


The purpose of a school is to 
educate, and everything within the 
walls of an efficiently run school 
is aimed towards the education of 
the students. A scholastic publica- 


News Fit For School Paper Print 


By Walter Bemak 


What news to pul in the school newspaper and why is here discussed 

by an experienced adviser of the biweekly paper, “The Sewanhaka 

Chieftain,” of the Sewanhaka High School, a large school in Floral 
Park, New York. 


What news is fit for publication 
in a school paper seems all too 
often to depend quite literally up- 
on how much nondescript infor- 
mation will “fit” within the avail- 
able space. New York University’s 
The Daily Noose at one time lam- 
pooned The New York Times by 
carrying an upper left-hand corner 
ear which read, “All the News That 
Fits, We Print.” Careful selection 
and good pegging of news stories 
may well make the difference be- 
tween a tastefully varied paper and 
one seemingly thrown together 
with little editing. 

On the other hand, many school 
papers give evidence, in their news 
columns, of only student govern- 
ment, senior class and varsity sports 
activities within the schools they 
represent. These three giants may 
well monopolize the interest of a 
student body — if permitted to do 
so in the school paper. 

Traditional deadline concerns 
and the many other obligations of 
a faculty adviser often preclude 
considerations which might help to 
eliminate the sins of commission 
and/or omission mentioned above; 
considerations which can lead to a 
livelier, better balanced, more in- 
teresting paper from the viewpoints 








tion employing Vari-Typer to pro- ' 
duce its school publications gives 
its students a practical course in 
newspaper and publication com. / 
position and make-up in addition 
to the basics of journalism, inherent 
in the publication of a paper. 


Cn ol 


of staff members as well as of © 
readers. 


Just who does read the school 
paper? 
What audience would you Ike to 

reach? 


The news really “fit” for school 
paper publication should depend , 
to a great extent upon your answers 
to those two questions. There are 
many reasons for the existence of 
school newspapers. One of them, | 
often strangely undervalued, is the 
finished product — a piece of read- 
ing material. This finished product 
is actually a common meeting 
ground for all persons who are in 
any way interested in or connected 
with the school. 


Is faculty interest in the paper 
high or low? There are many 
reasons why it might not be. In 
schools which distribute the paper 
free of charge to faculty members, 
I have often watched hundreds of 
copies transferred from mailbox to 
waste basket — just so much more 
“garbage.” In schools which sell 
the paper to faculty members, | 
have often noticed an extremely 
high per centage of faculty pur- 
chases. What makes the difference? 
Nothing more than the fact that 
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there is news in classrooms as well 
as on the football field; there is 
news in the many interests and acti- 
vities of teachers and administra- 
tors. Oh, yes! it can be pegged 
from the students’ point of view to 
catch everyone’s interest. 

Do many parents subscribe? Do 
you want them to? If the news in 
a school paper is really the news of 
the school, it will help to keep 
Johnny’s and Mary’s folks up-to- 
date on what’s happening. I am 
interested enough in my own chil- 
dren not to want the major part of 
their young lives — devoted pri- 
marily to school-centered affairs — 
to be a blank to me. What’s the 
most likely objective source of in- 
formation about them, their 
friends, the things they do? The 
school paper. 

Do alumni subscribe? Do you 
want them to? Graduates don’t 
cease to exist. Their movements in 
a new, larger environment are of 
concern to one another, to former 
teachers, and may prove of con- 
siderable value to present students 
contemplating similar post-gradua- 
tion steps. The school paper is 
THE one source of information 
alumni have about one another, 
about friends still in school, about 
school activities and personnel. 

Do you sell the paper at local 
news stands? Is there material in 
it of sufficient general interest to 
warrant such sales? Go back a 
moment to the statement that as a 
finished product the school paper 
is a common meeting ground for all 
persons who are in any way inter- 
ested in or connected with the 
school. What resident of a com- 
munity is not, at one time or 
another, in some way involved with 
the schools of that community? 
Local papers may report proceed- 
ings of PTA, Board of Education, 
and similar groups. They do not, 
however, convey the intimate pic- 
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ture of a school as the vital core 
of teeming activity and variegated 
projects which a well edited school 
paper invariably suggests. 

Do you pay attention to the 
criticisms of the student body? How 
often the editorial staff, in a slack 
moment, will discuss reactions to 
the last issue and come to the half- 
contemptuous conclusion that 
readers just don’t appreciate the 
time and effort involved in that 
little four page sheet! Regardless 
of whether they do appreciate the 
paper or not, how do readers react? 
What don’t they like about the 
paper? What do they feel it lacks? 

Like any commodity on the 
market, a school paper must appeal 
to its audience. It is a considera- 
tion of who that audience is and 
what it wants which I believe 
should ultimately determine the 
appropriate news content of a 
school paper. 

THE BULLETIN 

The Bulletin is devoted to the 
interests and problems of facul- 
ty advisers of school newspap- 
ers, yearbooks, and magazines 
by suggesting how to do 
things and/or how to do them 
better. Nineteen hundred and 
fifty copies of this January 1957 
issue were printed- 

It is published four times a 
year in May, October, January 
and March by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, 
Low Memorial Library, New 
York 27, N.Y. Subscriptions: $1 
per year. 

The editor is Mr. Bryan Barker, 
active editorial faculty adviser 
of a weekly, six-page paper, 
The Mercersburg News, The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Penna. 

Copyright 1957 by Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. 
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Junior High Adviser Discusses 


Some Of Her Press Problems 





By Catherine Kirivan 


All school newspapers, yearbooks, and magazines, no matter 
or type of school, have proble ms of one sort or another 


adviser of “The Courier, 
School, White Plains, 
her paper and its staff. 


New York, 


what size 
The 


, it seems. 


” newspaper of East View Avenue Junior High 
writes about 
The editor of The Bulletin would be glad to 


some associated with 


print other articles of this helpful nature on any problems to do with 


school newspapers, yearbooks, 


and magazines, 


no matter how large or 


small the school. 


Recruiting News Writers 


My school is one of about 850 
pupils. They come to us from four 
local public schools, a few out-of- 
town schools, and some from the 
parochial schools. Recruiting re- 
porters for the COURIER has be- 
come a major problem. To over- 
come our handicap we started a 
“journalism activity” one period on 
Monday morning, open to seventh 
graders. Here our newcomers try 
to learn to write simple news 
stories. The “lead” is a stumbling 
block to those who have, in the 
grade school, written a “cute” story 
for the school page of the local 
paper. 

The editors also meet with us. 
We begin with the interview — the 
five W’s and How. We finally 
assign news stories and discuss in- 
terview problems. 

‘Tuesday and Thursday I meet 


with the experienced reporters and 
editors. 


Holding the Recruits 

After recruiting we have a “hold- 
ing” problem for in the eighth and 
ninth grades we are competing with 
dramatic clubs, speech choirs, glee 
clubs, band, orchestra, and other 
clubs. Why be a slave to the re- 
porting of stage events; why not be 
in them? Reporters must toil to 
spell rames correctly, to report facts 


accurately and adequately, and to 
receive abuse from the pupils for 
not editorializing (flattering). It 
is only human that only the heroic 
remain. 

Another factor operating against 
us is our point system of school 
letters which drives the “eager 
beavers” from our midst. A lac 
ulty committee decides how many } 
points will be given for activities. 
The school paper editor can receive 
only as many points as a player in 
the dance band! Perhaps Satchmo 


Armstrong and “them cool cats” 
are more important than our 
newspapers! 


Training The Writers 

After recruiting and holding the 
newsmen we must train them. Our 
faculty often when _ interviewed 
write out what they want or ask / 
to see the story before it goes to 
the printer. Then they rewrite the 
story or come to me to complain! | 

When I took over the paper, | 
was inundated with class composi- 
tions which I was to publish “un- | 
cut.” I returned them. Then I | 
introduced the idea of not signing 
every story. Teachers and parents 
let me know they disapproved. 












Substituting headlines for titles 
was the next step. Later the 
rugged work began — news, fea- 





tures, editorials, page-make-up. We 
are only beginning. 
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We try to teach our reporters 
some of the first principles of news 
reporting: accuracy of facts, correct 
spelling, especially names, and re- 
spect for the school community. 


Because of the infrequency of 
publication, bimonthly, we must 
work hard against reporting stale 
news. Finding the “future angle” 
of an old story and getting news of 
coming events from reluctant teach- 
ers is quite a chore for untrained, 
frightened reporters. 

Public Relations Important 

Every paper to exist must have 
good public relations. Some few 
years ago we decided to discard 
gossip columns. What to substi- 
tute? About this time we joined 
the press associations, NSPA and 
CSPA. With their backing we pub- 
lished gossip only on St. Valentine’s 
Day with a mimeographed sheet. 
Then our woes began. The student 
council refused to renew our mem- 


berships. They said they had 
ruined our paper. A “fracas” 
started. Student council minutes 


reported abuse of the paper; the 
staff returned with mimeographed 
“specials” howling about freedom 
of the press. The staff threatened 
to resign and thus eliminate the 
final issue which is a miniature 
vear book. What a roar went up! 
The editor called on the presidents 
of each home room to call a class 
meeting, take a vote, and instruct 
their representatives on the council. 
The paper won overwhelmingly — 
the awful power of the press! We 
have style columns, etc., in the 
place of gossip. 

Increasing Coverage 


What must we report to reach 
everyone in the school community? 
Some departments are more specta- 
cular than others; music. dramatics, 
art, physical education, business, 
health, guidance, and some shops 
are easier to handle. Some teachers 
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have a real news sense. As a Holly- 
wood actress they delight in seeing 
reporters; others fear them as a 
plague. We try to put the more 
skillful reporters on difficult assign- 
ments, but even then we fail. 
Photography 

Junior highs rarely have a well 
organized photography club unless 
photography is the hobby of a 
teacher free for sponsorship. Lack 
of good photography has been our 
problem. Now, however, the school 
is aroused and the student council 
voted to buy a camera. We are 
hopeful. 


Financing The Paper 


Our money problem is an indi- 
rect one; our bills are paid by the 
student council. We are on a 
budget. We are not permitted to 
solicit advertising; the ruling comes 
from the school superintendent. 
Office Space 

After years of trying we finally 
secured an office. But the small 
room was also used by the psycholo- 
gists for testing. All our files were 
there and we were excluded when 
we wanted to work. My staff was 
“giving insolence” and the psycho- 
logists were — definitely out of 
character! To add to our woes our 
files have no locks. 


Eventually we secured a class 
room with a cloak closet attached. 
This is the COURIER office! It 
has one small window, a bulletin 
board, room for one typewriter, 
and some files. The over-flow files 
and the editor's desk are in the rear 
of my room. 

We have only an ordinary paper 
— we win no gold medals. We have 
improved our ratings every year 
since joining the press associations; 
their criticism is far more potent 
than anything a teacher can say. 
Someday we may publish a good 
paper. 


How One Adviser Found Out 
How To Improve His Publication ; 


By The Editor 


Definite, constructive information as to how a student publication can 
be improved is sometimes difficult to obtain, particularly by a new, 


unexperienced adviser. 


Twenty years ago last fall the editor of The 
Bulletin became one of these new, unexperienced advisers. In 


what 


follows he tries to tell how he made his student paper a little better than 
what it was before he became responsible for it. 


The editor of The Bulletin be- 
came the adviser of The Mercers- 
burg News, a weekly paper of a 
boys’ private boarding school in a 
small town in Pennsylvania, in the 
fall of 1936. 

In a way he was unusually ill- 
fitted to undertake such a task. 
Not only did he not know most 
things about the technical aspects 
of newspaper production, but what 
formal education he had had he 
came by in England, which did not 
include going to college, and he 


had never taught school. The 
American educational system, 
therefore, was something quite 


strange to him. And until he came 
to America in 1928 he had never 
heard of such a thing as a weekly 
school paper written by students. 
The paper he took over in 1936 
was considered quite good by some. 
It had, however, never attained to 
medalist rating in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association con- 
tests. In the March 1937 competi- 
tion it took a second-place rating. 
Was there anything the matter 
with The Mercersburg News? this 
writer asked himself. If so, what 
was it and how could it be put 
right? That there was some im- 
provement needed he soon became 
certain. After the 1937 second- 


place rating had been announced 
this adviser asked himself many 
“could” questions as to the paper’s 
possible faults—questions which he 


often asks himself now. Here are 
some of those questions: 

Could the paper be made more 
attractive in appearance on all of 
its pages? Could it, generally 
speaking, be less dull? Could the 
headlines be better written and 
perhaps the headline type changed? 
Could the editorial page be made 
more interesting? Could more use 
be made of cuts and _ cartoons? 
Could more school activities be re- 
ported and in a fuller manner? 
Could there be more feature arti- 
cles? Could there be more humor 
in the paper. Could the lead para- 
graphs be better written, shorter, 


~- 


and more varied? Could more stu- | 


dents names be printed? And there 
were many more. 

In 1957 he would answer yes to 
all of these queries. But in the 
year 1936-37 he wouldn't 
known what to do if he had said 
yes, because he did not then feel too 
sure what was regarded as bad or 
good or indifferent in the student 
journalistic world. 

Looking back now, this writer 
feels that there were nine things 
done which provided him with in- 
formation or encouragement by 
which he, through his staff, grad- 
ually altered and improved The 
Mercersburg News. These nine are 
as follows: 

(1) Attended the CSPA con- 
vention for the first time in March 
1937. 


have | 
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It would take too long to describe 
what this writer saw, heard, and 
learned about school papers at this, 
his first, convention, and what 
stimulus he got from so doing. He 
examined medalist newspapers in 
the Low Library, he talked to other 
advisers, and he attended clinics 
and other meetings. It is an under- 
statement to say that he learned a 
lot — a lot that he has been making 
use of ever since. He returned to 
Mercersburg with the idea that if 
The Mercersburg News was ever to 
get a medalist rating it had to be 
given a “new look” by attending to 
such things as make-up, headlines, 
nameplate, leads, pictures — in fact 
almost everything. And he has gone 
to the CSPA conventions ever since 
1937 with the possible need for a 
“new look” in mind. 

(2) Secured and examined 
copies of eight CSPA medalist 
papers from schools — high schools 
— in all parts of the United States. 

When The School Press Review 
for April 1937 came out with the 
long list of contest ratings, this 
writer wrote down the names of 
twelve medalist papers belonging to 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Putting a dollar bill in each of 
twelve envelopes, he wrote to each 
of the twelve advisers of these pub- 
lications and asked for two or three 
copies of his paper. Eight advisers 
graciously complied — advisers in 
such widely separated parts of this 
country as Florida, California, 
Texas, State of Washington, and 
elsewhere; but the other four he 
never heard from. Careful exami- 


‘nation of these papers throughout 


the summer of 1937 proved very 
helpful and stimulating. From 
these he got some idea, or felt he 
did, as to what was considered good 
in the field of student journalism. 
Today, with the same idea in view, 
he frequently examines the papers 
received under the exchange sys- 


tem. 

(3) Conducted, through the 
boys on his paper, a poll among all 
Mercersburg students and asked the 
question, “What suggestions have 
you for improving The Mercers- 
burg News?” 

Nineteen out of twenty sugges- 
tions made were not helpful in any 
way, and some, as was to be ex- 
pected, were silly. But one was very 
helpful — and it has remained so 
ever since. It read, “More for fel- 
lows and about them.” From then 
on all students’ names, with an at- 
tempt at spelling them all correctly, 
have been included in all accounts 
of any student activity, scholastic, 
social, or athletic; and in all issues 
since then two or more personality 
sketches of boys appear — sketches 
which are very popular. Since that 
poll this adviser has never forgotten 
those “More for fellows’’ etc. words, 
for they have helped to make the 
newspaper more newsy and appeal- 
ing to boys and their parents than 
anything else, probably. 

(4) Gradually removed one of 
the dullest aspects of the paper by 
leaving out reports of speeches, 
sermons, talks, etc., particularly 
those already heard by every mem- 
ber of the student body and faculty. 

If it is possible have a prewrite 
about a speaker before he comes; 
and if more is wanted, or deemed 
necessary because of such a person’s 
prominence, try to have a student 
interview him and get his opinions 
on other subjects. Accounts in 
school papers of speeches, talks, 
sermons, etc., already heard by the 
paper’s student subscribers will be 
read for certain by two people: the 
linotype operator and the writer of 
the article; and read probably by 
two others, a proof reader and the 
adviser. Parents of writers and a 
few others may read such things. 
But is what they read accurate or 
complete? And who can attempt 
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to report a talk correctly unless he 
is a stenographer of some ability? 
Yes, generally speaking, reports of 
talks are very dull for those readers 
of the paper if they have already 
heard them. 

(5) Had the paper criticised in 
1937 by the typographical expert, 
John E. Allen, editor of The Lino- 
type News and author of “The 
Modern Newspaper” and “News- 
paper Makeup.” 

The writer can take no credit 
for this, for it was done on his own 
initiative by the student editor of 
The Mercersburg News for 1937-38. 
Mr. Allen — he is now dead — com- 
mented on such things as margin 
widths, length of page, boxes, head- 
lines, white spacing here and there, 
and a dozen other matters. His 
constructive suggestions were most 
helpful, and when carried out im- 
proved the appearance of the paper 
considerably. 

(6) Started a collection of books 
and magazines devoted to the stu- 
dent journalistic way of doing 
things. 

Such sources have been, and are, 
most helpful. They should be 
within easy reach, too. A very good 
modern book used by the editor 
with effective results is Journalism 
and the Student Publication as 
written by Maguire and Spong and 
published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York. Another is Journalis- 
tic Writing by Grant M. Hyde, 
published by D. Appleton-Century 


Company, Inc., New York. And 
there are many others. 
(7) Departmentalized the lay- 


out of the paper and the organiza- 
tion of its staff. With the paper 
being nearly always a weekly, six- 
page one, this was not too difficult. 
By departmentalizing the layout of 
the paper is meant, in the main, 
putting the athletic contents on 
pages 2 and 3 and having one group 


of boys to take 


tor(s), proof editor, senior sports 
editor, associate sports editor(s), 
and sports feature editor(s). Such 
an array of positions gives boys 
something to work for. The posi- 
tions of senior associate editor and 
senior sports editor are not ap- 
pointed until near the time when 


es 
€ 
t 
; 


care of all details | 
associated with athletic matters. 
Departmentalizing the staff re. 
sulted in creating such postiions as 
editor in chief, senior associate edi- 
tor, associate editors(s), feature edi- 


— 


the staff has to change in early | 


May. All such promotions are 
made by the editor in chief with 
the concurrence of the faculty ad- 
viser. 

(8) Created The Mercersburg 
News Headline Copy Sheet. 

The editor of The Bulletin 
wrote in detail about this in the 
January 1954 issue of this publica- 
tion and reproduced a full-page 
illustration of the particular sheet 
used. Without going into further 
detail it is an understatement to 
say that such a sheet has been im- 
measurably helpful. 


(9) For years the editorial staff 
have found their successors by ask- 
ing certain boys “to come out’ for 
the paper instead of the adviser 
getting up in some assembly and 
making a general, unrestricted call 
for candidates. 

Asking certain boys “to come 
out” for the paper could be con- 
demned as undemocratic; but the 
boys who are asked have to have 
general averages of 85 or over and 
be willing to do the work. Boys can 
and do ask the editorial staff if 
they can come out for the paper, 
and if they have the required high 
marks average they are usually ac- 
cepted forthwith. Whatever may be 
said against this method of recruit- 
ing a new staff, it has worked and 
worked admirably. 
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Let Features Be ‘The Tears 


And Smiles Ot The School Paper 


By Francis McConnell 


This factual, practical, sympathetic article on features and feature writ- 


ing is by the adviser 
School, Allentown, 
fore. 


Pennsylvania. 


to “The Canary,” 


It has appeared in The Bulletin be- 
As the editor has no more copies of the issue in which it was 


newspaper of Allentown High 


printed, and as several advisers have indicated their interest in reading 
this article and profiting by it, it seems a sensible and helpful thing to 


reprint it. 


One of the functions of The Bulletin is to inform advisers 


how to do things and how to do them better. 


Since features are the “tears and 
smiles of the school paper,” they 
can excite pity, compassion, regret, 
and laughter. The can inform, 
entertain, touch the heart and 
imagination. They can deal with 
the unusual, the personal, or be a 
sideline of a strict news story. 

Human sympathy must be in the 
writer's mind. If he is a person 
without feeling, one who rules his 
life strictly by reason, he will not 
be a good feature writer. He must 
feel as the other fellow feels, must 
have a sence of the dramatic, or a 
sense of the humorous, or a deeper 
insight into ordinary happenings. 

Kinds of features that I will 
cover are the human interest story, 
literary features, news or informa- 
tive features, name features, enter- 
tainment features, miscellaneous 
and sports features. 

Human interest — There are too 
few of these in school papers. 
Students neglect the bird’s nest out- 
side the school library window, 
stories of people helping others, 
things on the way to school, a stray 
dog or cat who comes to school, 
something lost in the swimming 
pool, incidents that are heart- 
warming, or unusual, or full of 
human sympathy. 

Literary features — This is the 
place for humorous essays, how to 


take a typing test, how to baby sit, 
what to do with parents. Reviews 
can be used — book, movie, TV, art 
exhibits, school plays, musical per- 
formers. The latter should be 
covered from a complimentary atti- 
tude, noting what was outstanding. 
This is also the place for student 
poetry — humorous or otherwise. 
The interview also should be used. 
Interview anyone, foreign students, 
new pupils, the mayor, celebrities 
when they come to town, an author, 
a photographer, a sportsman, the 
dental hygienist, the nurse, those 
who speak various languages, red 
heads, left-handed people, twins, 
teachers, all the people with the 
same last name or first name. 
Approach these people with a 
new angle. Ask them an interest- 
ing question to start off, one that 
will be startling and different. 
Features that inform — Informa- 
tive features can be an angle that 
is developed from the regular news 
story, or can be an article that ex- 
plains something to the students. 


Ideas: Know your state, your col- 
lege, your town, your UN, inter- 


school trips, suggestions as to where 
to go on a date, news of other 
schools, a did-you-know or did-you- 
see article. They « can explain how 
the new basketball rules, or how the 
teams are chosen in playoff games, 
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what the new books in the library 
include, vocations, the pictures in 
the halls, the paintings and who 
did them. Explanations of scholar- 
ships, how to earn one’s way 
through college, how many bushels 
of potatoes the cafeteria manager 
buys, what desserts goes the quick- 
est, and how much ice cream they 
order are usually interesting. How 
to select courses, stories of the 
school station wagon, buses, cars 
driven to school, or bicycles ridden 
to school, pointers for good health 
are also topics for articles. Un- 
usualities in various rooms, why 
the clock on the main building no 
longer runs, when it stopped, 
what’s in the room that is always 
locked, these are of interest, also. 

Name features — Names make 
news, so pack the paper full of 
them. Some _ schools resort to 
games like finding the name, or in 
small schools making a point to 
put in all names of students in the 
school in two issues. Names may 
be used in a variety of ways, thumb- 
nail sketches, names with pictures 
(use action ones and dress up the 
column with bold and light face 
type). Introduce faculty members, 
with pictures or cartoons, then 
known leader students, then try to 
introduce some unknowns who 
have accomplished something im- 
portant inside or outside of school. 
Alumni articles furnish names, who 
was home for vacation, who has 
100°% attendance records, who has 
pen pals, who have birthdays on a 
famous day, who collects what and 
where, nicknames of sports stars, 
names of persons who turn in lost 
and found articles, club officers, 
where pupils work, what they do at 
church, in the Scouts or in other 
civic organizations. 

Features that entertain — This 
is where the imagination must 
come in. Writers must be able to 
look around a room = and make 


something of whatever is there. An 
old thesaurus in the journalism 
room will tell a great story that 
can be funny. Humorous boxes, / 
printed in bold and light face, can 
be put in a good position on the 
page. Collect misspelled words, 
write how a sophomore looks at 
high school, silly experiences at 
plays behind the scenes, or at try- 
outs, classroom boners, queer mis- 
takes on exams, silly acrobatics in 
the gym class, contents of a girl’s 
purse, the last five minutes of 
school, and mistakes in school, all 
can be entertaining. 

Miscellaneous — Put in a voca- 
bulary word a day — have prizes 
for readers — contests — questions 
on each page — tell how your paper 
measures up to others in contests 
— do anything that is different and 
not the usual — sponsor important 
events. 

Sports features — Run an article 
on whether colleges offer really 
good inducements to athletes, re- 
view a football season, run stories 
concerning athletes’ out of town 
trips. Discuss silly things seen and 
heard in the locker room, give | 
more space to girls’ sports, follow 
an athlete through a day, follow an 
athlete’s diet, do a gridoscope with 
name and position of both teams, 
give the coaches a chance to say 
something, put their pictures in 
and introduce them. 

Write forecast stories, or predic- 
tions, even if you are wrong, meas- 
ure chests, heights of basketeers, 
length of arm, etc., discuss athlete’s 
jinxes and their superstitions, do 
something on famous stars in base- 
ball, for instances. Let a sport 
writer comment on the World 
Series. Make it controversial. Plan 
to let the girls have at least one 
third of the page. Use action pic- 
tures or none. 

Place to get material — Office, 
nurse, athletic office, janitors, cafe- 
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teria women, stenographers, coun- 
selors’ offices, teachers, heads of de- 
partments, school photographers, 
presidents of clubs, classrooms, art 
room, music room, driving training 
teachers. 


How to write it — The first line 
of type is the most interesting, so 
put the vital, exciting point at the 
beginning. Keep suspense through- 
out the first paragraph, and your 
article will be read. 


Publications’ Director Considers 


Academic And Financial Problems 


By John L. Singer 
Director of Publications, Reading High School, Reading, Ohio. 


Problems in education are uni- 
versal today. There are few de- 
partments which escape some con- 
flict or other. Journalism in the 
high school has its share. Printing 
the school paper, editing the maga- 
zine, quarterly, or school annual is 
paramount in any extra-curricular 
program. 

Journalism means more than just 
the writing of a news story, it 
means more than just the opinion 
of the editor expressed on page two 
or three of the periodical, and, 
mirable dictu, it means more than 
the editing of the ever present gos- 
sip column. Journalism must have 
a means to its end. Part of this 
means is its economic structure. 
The economic structure of the 
paper must be a sound one in 
order to assure the development of 
the above mentioned services. 

It is most commonly agreed that 
the functions of any newspaper, 
whether it be a large city daily or a 
country school monthly, are (1) to 
give news (news stories); (2) to en- 
tertain and inform (features); (3) 
to express opinion (editorials); and 
(4) to serve an economic function 
(advertising, employment, etc.). It 
is the latter which pays for the 
realization of the former three 
tenets. 

Two basic sources of revenue — 
subscription and advertising — sup- 
port the majority of our school 


papers today. There are other 
minor methods of enriching the 
publications treasury which will 
also be discussed in this paper. 
Our business department must 
be organized first along honest, 
intelligent, and conscientious lines 
in addition to aggressive policies, 
regardless of how high sounding 
and important they may be or seem 
to be. The individual members of 
this department must be chosen 
very carefully under a_ well- 
developed head who clearly under- 
stands sound economic principles. 
In this respect the commercial de- 
partment of the school will enter 
into the picture. Even though a 
student desires to work on the edi- 
torial or reporting staff he should 
first have a working knowledge of 
what makes possible the production 
of the paper or publication, and 
what keeps it financially stable. 
The business department of the 
paper must see that “both ends of 
the paper meet.” The function of 
this staff must, of necessity, be ably 
supervised and manned. ‘The staff 
should have several sound rules up- 
on which the financial structure of 
the journalism endeavors of the 
school are built. They should 
build up the circulation of the 
paper or publication until it covers 
all parts of the student body. It is 
their obligation to distribute the 
publication to the advertisers and 
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other interested people in the com- 
munity. It is their further obliga- 
tion to economize on all sides — 
watch waste of materials, over print- 
ing of the paper or other publica- 
tion (many paper drives are furn- 
ished materials here, unfortunate- 
ly), rates of ads must be studied 
and adjusted according to the de- 
mands, subscription price must be 
so designated that the paper 
reaches the maximum number of 
students and still operates in the 
black. Just as in the business world 
outside the school a company 
would soon fold if it ended up, 
year after year, in the red so, too, 
the school paper and publications 
must balance their budget. 

In small schools where there is 
difficulty in “making ends meet” 
there is a possible solution to the 
financial problem (and the aca- 
demic problem too of manning the 
different publications) in _ the 
merger of the school publications 
under one head. Usually the jour- 
nalism department (class) should be 
the center of this activity. Ads may 
be solicited for both the paper and 
the annual under one “package 
deal.” Finances of both publica- 
tions are then grouped in one cen- 
tral fund. All bills are paid from 
this one fund. Any small deficit 
accruing in one unit may be over- 
come by a possible profit realized 
in the other. This 1s both advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous. Care 
must be exercised in the over-all 
general planning of the yearly 
budget of all units under the one 
head. 

The advantages of this system are 
found in the realization that where 
there is one adviser governing all 
the different facets of publications 
(paper, magazine, quarterly, an- 
nual, etc.) there is only one set of 
books to keep. A disadvantage is 
seen, however, if each separate pub- 
lication has its own adviser. In this 
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situation it may be found necessary 
to give each department its own 
separate fund — or budget it from 


the general fund controlling all | 


publications. The latter  possi- 
bility necessitates again a separate 
series of bookkeeping for each pub- 
lication. It is possible to econo- 
mize here in the general depart- 
mental set-up and budget all from 
the central fund, having the direc. 
tor of publications the controlling 
agent of the fund. Certain sup- 
plies, reference materials, station- 





ery, etc. could be used in this con- ' 


nection by all individual units. 
However, there may arise a disad- 
vantage here, i.e., a stifling of the 
initiative of respective publications 
— if a thorough coordination is not 


worked out to reach all members | 


of the entire department. The 
above situations may be good for 
one school and completely unwork- 
able in another situation. Each 
separate school system will require 
individual attention, depending 
upon the local situation. 

The economic responsibilities of 
the staff must necessarily include 
other aspects of production than 
solely the financial. In addition to 
“making the ends meet” the staff 
should have a working distribution 
of the paper or other publication. 


—_— 


Not only must the complete publi- | 
cation reach all the student body 


(as we mentioned previously) but 
all who are interested in the school 
should have an opportunity to re- 
ceive the end results. This latter 
group would include faculty, ad- 
ministration, service staff, alumni, 
advertisers, members of the local 
community, neighboring schools 
(exchange papers), etc. 

Publication problems, willy-nilly, 
are than to be found in any edu- 
cational foundation where there is 
a school paper, magazine, quarter- 
ly, or/and an annual. The size of 
the department, the financial struc- 

























SUCCESS OF 
ture and the academic background, 
all enter into the complete pic- 
ture. The solution of a smooth 
working product will depend en- 
tirely upon the amount of planning 


which has gone into the depart- 
mental set-up. The end result, if 
careful planning has been evident, 
will be one which will give the 
school a well-functioning publica- 
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and/or publications. ‘The harvest 
will reap the bounty of the seed 
sown. 

Sir Francis Bacon aptly expressed 
our goal in his essay entitled OF 
STUDIES: “Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.” Publica- 
tions, then, are successful in the 
degree to which we follow the es- 
sayist’s admonitions. 


Success Of Any School Paper 
Depends On Its News Coverage 


By Edward L. Goldsmith 


The vice-principal of Pimlico Junior High School, Baltimore, 
The Collegian” 


until vecently adviser of “ 


Md., and 


(newspaper) and “The Green- 


bag” (yearbook) at Baltimore City College High School, offers out of the 


fulness of considerable experience 
entitled by him “High 


“Get somebody to cover the 
United Nations Youth meeting in 
the library — right away!” 

“What meeting?” 

“Why didn’t we know about the 
career conferences last week?” 

“Guess we missed that concert 
story! Ask one of the boys in the 
orchestra about it, and we'll run it 
in the next issue!” 

Countless problems like these 
face high school staffs which have 
not been properly organized for 
news coverage and are not constant- 
ly on the alert, as they should be, to 
the news that is going on all about 
them. 

What Is News? 

News is the backbone of all 
worthwhile high school newspapers 
and the chief reason for their exist- 
ence. Any story of an event about 
the students’ own school, own class, 
own friends — names that they 
know well — makes news. The alert 
editor inevitably concentrates on 


these subjects and will, in addition, 
be sensitive to reader interest in his 
school. 





some practical hints in an article 


School News Coverage.” 


However, news must do much 
more than cater to interests; it 
must be timely and new to the 
majority of readers. Future and 
present tense stories in general 
make more worthwhile copy than a 
series of follow-up articles. Among 
the liveliest of news items are those 
capitalizing on any conflict, com- 
petition, or change in the offing. 
And don’t overlook the too-fre- 
quently dubbed “prosaic”  class- 
room events; they are potentially as 
newsworthy as most extra-curricu- 
lar programs. In any case, how- 
ever, these stories must be built on 
accurate reporting of “all the facts” 
and allow for no willful or acci- 
dental “coloring” of the news. 

In a news-feature the human in- 
terest angle of the story is empha- 
sized, making some of the best 
reading in the high school press. 
While everyone enjoys reading of 
such vicarious experiences of 
others, there should be no room for 
gossip or vicious personal comment 
which, although “juicy” reading, is 
in completely bad taste. Other 
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specialized types of news stories in- 
clude reporting of sports events, 
but for obvious reasons further dis- 
cussion of this cannot be included 
within the scope of the present arti- 
cle. 

News-Gathering Techniques 

Basic, to my way of thinking, is 
the responsibility of the entire staff 
of reporters for developing a “nose 
for news” and constantly unearth- 
ing news tips of possible stories. 
Since editors and advisers cannot 
cover the entire school single- 
handedly, these reporters become 
their eyes and ears, reaching for un- 
assigned stories even in depart- 
ments besides their own. Resource- 
ful and energetic, the skilled re- 
porter develops his own contacts: 
teachers, friends, student officers, 
class members, school custodian, 
groups of students in the hall, on 
the campus, and others. And he 
learns to follow through on all 
“tips” promptly, checking indicated 
sources and sensing the importance 
and length which various stories 
merit. 

Organizing the staff for compre- 
hensive news coverage is the prime 
duty of the editor and news editor. 
By a system of beats, distributed 
among the various reporters, all 
chief school news sources can be 
covered. Among the best possibili- 
ties for beats are: office and school 
administration, guidance  coun- 
selors, alumni, student goverment, 
library, assemblies, clubs, organized 
classes (e. g. seniors), cafeteria dieti- 
cian, custodian, school doctor and 
nurse, P. T. A., all subject depart- 
ments, and athletic coaches. 

‘The reporter on a beat should 
periodically contact faculty, stu- 
dent, or other news sources con- 
cerned, record on his Beat Card 
dates visited, stories suggested, and 
sources for further “leads.” A few 
news tips he can convert into stories 
himself; a larger list would have 


) 
to be submitted to the news editor | 


for assignment to other reporters, | 
In any case the editor should be in- | 
formed of suggested articles (or / 
shown Beat Cards) so that addi- | 
tional stories can be listed on an 

Assignment Sheet. j 


Assignment sheets — usually sep- 
arate ones for news, sports, features, 
and editorial departments of the 
paper — must be posted on the staff 
bulletin board well in advance of | 
the deadline for each issue. On 
them should be listed all the stories | 
which have occurred to the editors 
or have been referred to them by 
reporters, together with the writer 
assigned to the story, deadline date, 
indicated length of story, and possi- 
ble sources to be contacted for 


leads. Potential assignments should } 


be added as they are suggested; 


only by keeping the assignment | 


sheet flexible will the most recent 
events be included. 


For scheduling stories over a 
longer period, editors should be 
urged to keep a calendar or future 
book where they block out all im- 
portant events throughout the year. 
Through advance planning of this 
sort news coverage will be timely, 
catching events before they occur 
and placing them in their proper 
perspective on the news pages. 

Although some schools use room 
reporters representing each class- 
room, or a central suggestion box 
for collecting news stories, these de- 
vices are not recommended because 
in both instances the regular news 
staff is relieved of its job of un- 


covering the news wherever it 
exists. 
Other frequently overlooked 


news sources are printed materials, 
which include valuable source ma- 
terial for possible stories. Among 
these are daily bulletins, honor roll 
lists, contest or competitive scholar- 
ship regulations, sports schedules, 
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student government minutes, or 
financial reports. 
Collecting, Gathering, 
and Displaying the News 

To aid in covering specific as- 
signments, it is recommended that 
reporters utilize a skeleton News 
Report Form, on which they can 
list complete and accurate facts 
under the respective “five W’s and 
how” of this form. Staff members 
should be trained too in interview- 
ing techniques, especially preparing 
beforehand intelligent questions 
that will uncover the story. 

Writing up reporters’ 
another important phase of news 
coverage. The various types of 
stories — news, sports, human inter- 
est feature, interview, speech re- 
port, by-line story, or editorial com- 
ment — all represent different ways 
of covering particular aspects of 
school news. While space does not 
permit here even a brief treatment 
of the principles involved in these 
types of writing, they must be 
studied and learned well by the re- 
porting staff. A clear, straight- 
forward, concise style; facts without 
editorializing; the inverted pyra- 
mid; summary lead; cut-off test; 
short crisp paragraphs; an “angle” 
for the story — all these must be the 
stock-in-trade of the news reporter. 

And his editor is responsible for 


notes is 


similarly following all the rules of 
make-up and displaying high 
school news items as effectively as 
possible — remembering particular- 
ly to group the same types of stories, 
feature the most important articles 
in prominent positions, to use the 
boxed stories, briefs, illustrations, 
and columns with skill so that the 
news, properly unearthed and writ- 
ten, will not be buried and lost in 
the maze of printed material. 
Conclusion 

In conlusion, the ultimate success 
of any high school newspaper 
would seem to depend entirely on 
the quality of its news coverage. 
How recent and timely it can be 
depends on the frequency of the 
publication. Whether it is possible 
to add late news items at the ex- 
pense of killed type or revised 
makeup, depends on the financial 
status and on the know-how of its 
editors. 

But all high school news staffs 
worthy of the name can be respon- 
sible for knowing clearly just what 
school news is, for being able to dis- 
cover and feret it out, for noting 
the important facts involved, for 
writing them correctly, and for dis- 
playing them advantageously. In 
this, the judgment and leadership 
of student editors and advisers must 
play a fundamental role. 


Reporter-Adviser Relationships 


By Earl D. McMichael 


When in January 1956 the adviser to the “Avon Lake Spectrum, 


” news- 


paper of Avon Lake High School, Avon Lake, Ohio, was filling out the 
registration form for his student delegation to the March 1956 conven- 
tion of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, the topic indicated by 


the headline above suggested itself to him. 


What follows are some of 


his thoughts on this subject. 


Such relationships as exist be- 
tween reporter and adviser are 
little more than sane applications 
of the basic motives of human na- 
ture. How the reporter reacts and 


how the adviser reacts may, at first 
glance, seem a little too obvious 
to rate much formal discussion. 
Such a topic may seem, also, very 
naive. However, I submit that 
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there are occasions when reporter- 
adviser relationships can be dis- 
sipated by some unkind word, ill- 
advised act, or closed channels of 
communication. 

As a teacher of English and 
Spanish in one of Franklin Coun- 
ty’s (Ohio) rural schols, I fell heir 
to an erratic, ill-conceived school 
newspaper. The mimeographed 
effort was little improved when I 
resigned to accept my present posi- 
tion. Although I failed materially 
to improve an already poor jour- 
nalistic effort, my experiences there 
led me to private study and self- 
analysis. Some changes in tactics 
and goals had to take place, and 
they did! 

Within my experience with the 
mimeographed paper, I found that 
I was constantly dictating policy, 
content, and frequency of publica- 
tion. Rarely, if ever, did the effort 
prove worthwhile. The student 
staff members were generally lack- 
adaisical and only mildly inter- 
ested. The reasons for this are 
obvious: the students had little or 
no “say” concerning my newspaper. 

That possessive pronoun, for me, 
is the key to the success of the 
high school newspaper, whether it 
be a weekly, biweekly, monthly, or 
of less frequent publication. Chang- 
ing from the first person singular 
(my) to the first person plural (our) 
is the most important step any ad- 
viser can take who works with stu- 
dents and student publications. 

The next and equally important 
premise leading to a_ successful 
effort is the realization that the stu- 
dent publication is justifiable only 
if it meets the requirements of the 
local situation, and further only 
when the major responsibilities 
devolve upon the shoulders of de- 
pendable and willing students. (For 
lack of a better word, reporter is 
used throughout to refer to any 
member of the editorial staff 
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whether he be reporter, page editor, | 
' 


or editor in chief.) 
When reporters realize, through | 
experience, that what they are do 


ing is appreciated, worthwhile, and 


acceptable on all levels their as. 
sumption of responsibility for 
highly creditable work is only a 
matter of time and record. 
“Ground rules” for the discharge 


of the responsibilities of the re. / 


porter and adviser of a student pub- 


lication need to be established. 


In public schools across America, | 


the local board of education 
through and with its superinten- 
dent, establishes and promulgates 


the policies which govern every | 


aspect of school life. Therefore, 
the local board, its superintendent 
as its agent, his building principal, 
established customs and traditions, 


assume the responsibility for the 
success or failure of the journalistic 
effort. Wherever it succeeds or 
fails, the responsibility should be 
unswervingly accepted. 


For some advisers to allow this 


shoulders of students is a difficult 
discipline. That it should be done 
is paramount. That certain 
“ground rules” should prevail is 
just as paramount. 


How detailed these rules need to 
be depends in large measure upon 
the adviser. His discretion and his 
relationship with his staff and his 
employer are the only barometers 
needed. Whether these rules need 
to be recorded or just understood is 
a moot point. Local situations 
steeped in tradition need little 
more than understanding and 
training to impart the accepted 
standards for the publication and 
its staff. New schools and new 
publications in long-established 


responsibility to devolve upon the | 


schools may need a platform from 
which to gear their operations. 


and the publication adviser jointly | 
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Such a platform should include 
only general policy statements con- 
cerning public relations, editorial 
aims, staff composition, and_ busi- 
ness functions. The details of these 
broad policies are the responsibility 
of the adviser in his working rela- 
tionship with his staff. 

As the pronoun “our” is import- 
ant, as responsibility (loyalty) up 
and down the line is important, so 
is the working relationship of the 
adviser and his staff important. 

The adviser should not be nor 
should he ever become a dictator of 
policy in any area of responsibility 
for the success of the student pub- 
lication. The efforts which meet 
the standards which serve local 
needs, which meet accepted styles, 
and which do not blatantly deviate 
from journalistic traditions are 
those efforts which result from suc- 
cessful reporter-adviser _relation- 
ships. 

A few specifics which I relate 
from my experiences involve what 
I consider to be good reporter-ad- 
viser relationships. 

Often, upon my advice, a particu- 
lar story may be rejected by the 
editor in chief or one of the page 
editors. If the reasons for the re- 
jection are not crystal clear, I al- 
ways attempt to explain them. 

If the story involves just simple 
errors in fact, the job is a simple 
one. But if, perchance, the reason 
boarders on being in conflict with 
the policy of the school; or it may, 
through misinterpretation, lead to 
someone’s feelings being hurt, then 
the rejection must be fully ex- 
plained so that the original re- 
porter (even the youngest cub) may 
fully understand the logic. With 
an understanding, he can then re- 
write his story and be less likely to 
perpetuate similar errors in the 
future. This type of relationship 
some students and advisers might 
be tempted to brand autocratic, but 
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I call it common sense. 

A good rule-of-thumb in this case 
is to ask the responsible editor and 
reporter to substitute their names 
or their persons in the place of 
those being considered. Often this 
device serves to demonstrate the 
point. Another rule-of-thumb to 
keep before the adviser and his re- 
porter is that the school publication 
should publicize that which is cre- 
ditable to the school-at-large (the 
student body, faculty, administra- 
tion, board of education, and its 
patrons in the community). In my 
opinion, the successful working of 
these two rules does not conflict 
with the presentation of the full 
story nor does it compromise the 
publications responsibility for ob- 
jectively reporting that which is its 
duty to report. 

The training of staff members 
presupposes the establishment of 
good rapport in the classroom or 
staff-room climate. This relation- 
ship is a matter of personality 
which is shaped by a higher hand 
than mine. Wise screening by the 
employer, and equally wise screen- 
ing by the adviser and his editors 
are about the only physical means 
available to the successful establish- 
ment of good rapport. 

At press association meetings 
which I have attended I have often 
heard reporters and advisers be- 
moan their problems with their op- 
posite number over petty and often 
basic issues concerning control of 
editorial copy. In such situations 
and when asked I personally have 
advised some of the considerations 
discussed in my foregoing remarks. 
How successful the applications of 
these measures — certainly not orig- 
inal with me though too h: izy to be 


credited — are depends upon the 
integrity of the individuals in- 
volved. 


If the reporter-adviser relation- 
ship is based upon an attitude of 
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cooperation, an appreciation of 
joint efforts for common goals, an 
understanding of and willingness to 
accept a few basic tenets of com- 
mon sense and good journalism, 
and a sincere desire to publish an 
instrument that will be read, ac- 
cepted, and appreciated by the vast 
majority of those for whom it is 
intended, then I feel that the re- 
porter-adviser relationship — will 
have been successfully achieved. 

To be content with the best ef- 
forts of the reporter, the adviser can 
afford to feel that he has worked 
at the job. For the reporter to have 
gained insight into human nature, 
he too must have worked at the 


Notes From The Editor's Desk. 


Membership in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion is going up, it seems. At least 
that is what the Director of CSPA 
informs the editor. To date there 
are 1840 members — the largest so 
far. 

For this group does this publica- 
tion, The Bulletin, exist. It is very 
gratifying to the editor to think 
that the articles printed in its col- 
umns are helpful to so many ad- 
visers in the school press field. 

Nineteen hundred and _ fifty 
copies of this particular issue were 
printed. 

* * * 

The editor has just been re- 
reading the first article in the May 
1956 issue of this publication, an 
article entitled “Adviser Thought- 


fully Considers Censorship And 
School Papers” by Oliver C. 
Campeau. 


Here is the closing paragraph of 
that article: 

“Censorship, too, seems to run 
counter to democratic principles, 
but so does unfairness, stupidity, 
bad taste, and bad judgment.” 


job. That effort is always rewarded 
in the knowledge that one gains 
when he receives his “well-done.” 


Winston Churchill in his essay 
“Painting as a Pastime” says of, 
painting what I believe to be an’ 
essential in any endeavor, whether 
vocational or avocational. It 
crystallizes the basic drives which 
motivate and initiate the collective | 
efforts of my staff and me. He said, 
“It is no use doing what you like; , 
you have got to like what you dol” 
(From Adventures in Appreciation, 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, Chicago; 1952, p. 301 - 
Luella B. Cook and others.) 
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The following is quoted verba- 
tim from The OSP Bulletin, offi. | 
cial publication of the Oregon | 
Scholastic Press and the Oregon 
Association of Journalism Advisers. 
It was contributed to The OSP 
Bulletin by John Painter, former | 
reporter, Grantonian, Grant High 
School, Portland. | 

The letters “PDQ” sum up the | 
sins of editorial writing, according | 
to Charles T. Duncan, dean of the 
School of Journalism, University of | 
Oregon. , 

The “P” stands for ponderous, 
pontifical, and preachy writing. 
The “D” stands for dull, dogmatic, 
and dehumanized approaches. The 
“Q” stands for querulous, qutb- 
bling, and quantitative handling 
of the editorial topic. 

. . . Duncan said that good edi- 
torial could be characterized by the 
letter “SOS.” 

“S” stood for sprightly, spirited, 
and speedy writing. “O” stood for 
objective, open-minded, and oppor- 
tune (or timely) editorials. “S” 
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stood for steady, smooth, and smart 
handling. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, 


U. S. Air Force, retired. Author in the fields of aviation, 


astronomy, popular science, biography, history, transportation, nature, 
etc. The reviews appearing in this January 1957 issue of The Bulletin of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly 
at Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 
four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 
mands throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries re- 
garding “Guide To Good Books” to: Hans Christian Adamson, Parkla- 
brea Towers 6-B, 360 South Burnside Avenue, Los Angeles 36, California. 


The Flying Years (Holt — $4.50 
— illust. — non-fic.) is an important 
brick in the structure of aviation 
history in peace and in war. Its 
author, Lou Reichers, won his lieu- 
tenant’s wings in the U. S. Army 
Air Corps in the mid-twenties and 
when World War II reached our 
shores, he was still an Air Corps 
lieutenant. This was because Mr. 
Reichers, like many other young 
Army Air Corps pilots of that era, 
was discouraged by the lack of op- 
portunity in the Army. Few 
planes, little gas to fly them, and 
next to no promotion. But the 
flying skills Mr. Reichers acquired 
so well in the old PTI’s of blessed 
memory stood him in good stead 
during the expansion years of post- 
World War I aviation. He tackled 
the Atlantic but had to ditch just 
off Ireland. He set endurance 
records and refuelling records that 
put him in the front ranks of the 
exhibition pilots of the 1930s. And, 


. like many of his valiant kind, he 


made enduring contributions to 
the discoveries and trials that 
turned the airplane into a reliable 
transportation vehicle as well as a 
formidable engine of war. Mr. 
Reichers writes with the same di- 


} Tect approach he employs in flying. 


The most interesting sections of 
The Flying Years are probably 


those that deal with his participa- 
tion in very secret top echelon mis- 
sions. The book is not only read- 
able but useful in the field of re- 
search; therefore, the complete 
omission of such useful guides as 
contents table and subject index is 
a deplorable omission. 

Samuel E. Chamberlain was a 
New Englander who, in his younger 
years, had a thirst for adventure. It 
took him not only as a trooper 
through the Mexican war in the 
mid 1840's — and in which his out- 
fit saw considerable action — but 
also into California at the time that 
shortlived republic made a double 
ten-strike by not only joining the 
Union but also enjoyed the hectic 
population increases that followed 
the discovery of gold just east of 
Sacramento. However, the West 
was not for Mr. Chamberlain. In 
1853 he returned to Boston, 
married, and entered into business. 
He was a well-established and very 
proper Bostonian when the Civil 
War exploded. Because of past 
military experiences, Chamberlain 
was given a commission on joining 
the Union Army. When he re- 
turned in 1865, he not only wore 
the honorable scars of battle but 
the insignia of a brigadier general. 
Soon after his return, Chamberlain 
started writing the autobiography 
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of the adventures and wanderings 
of his younger years. The title was 
— as it remains — My Confession 
(Harper — $6.00 — illust. — non- 
fic.). For nearly a century the 
manuscript remained undiscovered. 
Only a few years ago, by accident, 
a magazine writer stumbled upon 
it in a curiosity shop. And it re- 
mained for Roger Butterfield, 
prominent among writers for high- 
gloss periodicals, to hew the formid- 
able hulk of words down to book 
size and to improve its readability. 
In both respects, Mr. Butterfield 
has done an excellent job. On its 
packet, the book’s title appears on 
a scarlet background. But there is 
nothing particularly scarlet about 
its contents. To be sure, Trooper 
Chamberlain was young and fell 
into and out of love with Mexican 
senoritas with the greatest of ease. 
But, by and large, My Confession 
is a man’s book about the rough, 
often homicidal, life among soldiers 
between battles during a campaign 
of invasion and conquest. The book 
reaches its peak of adventure with 
the description of the trials and 
dangers that confronted a small 
military mission, of which Cham- 
berlain was a member, and which 
had orders to invade California by 
way of the southern desert route 
in 1846. The cast of characters in 
this grim drama ranges from hostile 
Indians to savage adventurers. The 
author tells a good story. And the 
impact of his tale is given added 
force by the sketches and other illu- 
strations drawn by Mr. Chamber- 
lain on the scene of action or from 
the deep wells of his memories. In 
reducing the master script’s 178,000 
words to little more than half that 
amount, Mr. Butterfield has done 
a smooth and creditable job. 


Six score years ago, Americans 
who lived east of the Rockies knew 
little — and generally, cared even 
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less — about the lands that lay” 
west of that huge and rambling |~ 
range of mountains. To reach the Ki b 
far-off shores of the Pacific ocean, | F 


one had to travel by boat way | m 
around Cape Horn or hurdle the 7 m 
barriers placed in the traveler’ 
path by man in the guise of scalp — N 
collecting Indians or by nature in tl 
the form of searing desert heat or o 
ice-clad, snow-garbed mountain ; 
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California there was little but wide } 
open spaces in that much neglected 
and little-priced outpost of Mexico. 
As all of us know, it was not until 
gold was found at Sutters Mill that | 
the mighty magnet of hidden riches | 
began to draw men westward to! 1 
the sunset side of the Rockies.) 1 
First, men by the thousand came| y 
by ship or by wagon train to Cali- | 
fornia to dig gold. About a decade 
later, more came westward to! }| 
Nevada to dig gold. And, still at 
another decade later, men came to, f 
the Rockies themselves to dig gold. ' ‘ 
And where men went, they made| j 
money; or lost money; or started | ,¢ 
new lives; or ended other lives; ( 
what some men made, other men, | 
unmade — but, always, they made) 
history. And wherever men make! , 
history, there are other men on} | 
hand to write it. 
( 


Millions of words have been writ- f 
ten about the West — the old West 
and the new West. Some of that 
history has been good but unread- 
ably dry. Some of that history has 
been readable but highly unreli- 
able. And say what you will, his- 
tory to be of value must be reliable | 
but, none the less readable. A 
book that runs a high degree of 
ore contents of the gold of truth 
and the silver of color is Men To 
Match My Mountains (Doubleday 
— $5.95 — illust. — non-fic.) by 
Irving Stone. It is the seventh 
volume in the Mainstream of Amer: 



























ica series edited by Lewis Gannett 
for the Doubleday company. The 
book’s title, borrowed from Sam 
Foss’ immortal poem — “bring me 
men to match my mountains, bring 
me ment to match my plains” — is 
an excellent label for its contents. 
Mr. Stone does indeed prove, 
through the unfolding of the trains 
of events and the men and women 
who traveled with them, that 
America did indeed provide men 
who matched her mountains — in- 
deed, some of them towered as high 
among men as Pike’s Peak itself. 


The only way a reviewer could 
do full justice to a book like Men 
To Match My Mountains would be 
to repeat it page by page, word by 
word. The fabric and color of the 
tapestry of history woven by Mr. 
Stone is so compelling that the 
book is not easily put aside. And 
to reach the last page seems as pain- 
ful as the parting of the ways with 
a stout-hearted traveling compan- 
ion. In this volume, the author 
deals with the opening of the West 
during the decades that began in 
1840 and ended in 1900. As the 
curtain rises, the reader finds him- 
self in a pastoral California occu- 
pied by a few Spanish-Mexican 
tamilies scattered in small commu- 
nities and large ranches from San 
Diego to Oregon. A few adven- 
tureous Americans appear in this 
opening scene. Then, as the years 
and the chapters roll on, events of 
mountainous importance take 
place; and men of mountainous 
stature appear. These men were 
not always of pure moral fibre. 
Mr. Stone does nothing to soften 
the glare or dull the edge of rascals 
who, with the years, have become 
Empire Builders but who, in their 
day, were ruthlessly selfish, large- 
scale bandits. One interesting fea- 
ture of Mr. Stone’s angle of attack 
is that he does not underrate the 
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roles American women have played 
in the building of the West. He 
reveals that this great land also 
produced women who matched its 
mountains — wives and mothers of 
heroic moulds. Too eften the pio- 
neer woman is hidden in the 
shadows cast by her gun-toting, 
pick-swinging, trail-blazing mate. 
Men To Match My Mountains will 
match your most hopeful expecta- 
tions with respect to a readable and 
reliable history of the opening of 
our West. Mr. Stone has the un- 
usual gift of giving straight narra- 
tive all the pulsating colors of a 
tropical rainbow. 


Any idea that I may have had to 
the effect that the “Lore Market”’ is 
more or less cornered at present by 
a certain Mr. Botkin was blown to 
blazes the other day when I re- 
ceived Brandt Aymar’s Treasury of 
Snake Lore (Greenberg — $5.00 — 
non-fic.). According to Mr. Aymar, 
one’s attitude toward snakes is the 
accumulated products of racial and 
religious prejudices. What with 
the serpent’s role as seducer in The 
Garden of Eden, those who em- 
brace the Old Testament usually 
regard the snake as a venomous 
villain. On the other hand, wor- 
shippers of Roman, Greek, or 
other gods of the early cultures 
around the Mediterranean fringe 
looked upon the serpent as a sym- 
bol of benevolence. In this Treas- 
ury of Snake Lore, Mr. Aymar pre- 
sents groups of well-sifted reptilian 
material from the realms of fact, 
religion, fiction, poetry, fables, 
and essays. One need not be even 
an amateur serpent-student to find 
some very pleasant browsing among 
these pages. Not even the most 
timid soul is apt to discover ser- 
pents slithering among the shadows 
on using this treasury as bedtime 
reading. 

Since his arrival in Yakima in 
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the state of Washington some thir- 
ty years ago to become City Editor 
of the Yakima Daily Republic, 
Click Relander has lived with — 
and learned their language and 
way of life — of the Wanapum In- 
dians whose steadily dwindling 
numbers dwell at Priest Rapids on 
the Columbia river. Here Relan- 
der came to know Smowhala, also 
called The Dreamer. He was one of 
the last, if not the last, of the truly 
great Indian prophets. And now, 
with The Dreamer long dead and 
his tribe melted to a mere half 
dozen people, Mr. Relander tells 
the story of Indian prophets — with 
Smawhala as the focal piece — in 
Drummers and Dreamers (Caxton 
Press — $6.00 — illust. — non-fic.). 
This book is based upon excep- 
tionally keen insight into the inner 
life of the Redman, as it is pro- 
duced by better than average writ- 
ing ability. It reveals, without 


troubling to accuse, that the white 


intruders of the west and their 
Great White Father have a long 
way to travel before they can truth- 
fully say that the Indian had re- 
ceived his just deserts. In Drum- 
mers and Dreamers Mr. Relander 
puts but a small segment of the 
Redman’s world under the micro- 
scope and reveals the hopes and 
dreams entertained by Indians 
when whites came to the North- 
west in the 1840’s — and let the 
facts speak for themselves. It is a 
sad book and a theme strangely out 
of step with our current self- 
appointed role of world savers. 

A few years ago, when he 
brought out his first humor book, 
Bennett Cerf, one of this country’s 
most successful publishers of suc- 
cessful best-seller books, deliberate- 
ly set out to try to become the No. 
One Laugh Maker of the U.S.A. 
Now, several years and seven funny 
books later, Mr. Cerf can truly cay 


that he is well within walking dist 
ances of that position. Hardly a 
season goes by but that Mr. Cer 
produces some sort of a collection 
of laugh provokers. Up to now,] 
have been able to take them and 
leave them alone. But — be it Mr. 
Cerf’s persistence, a melting of my 
churlishness, or due to its truly 
good humor — I feel that his latest, 
The Life of the Party (Hanover 
House — $2.95 — illust. — non-fic) 
— a new collection of anecdotes, 
tidbits, fables, puns, yarns, and 
short tall tales (with funny pictures 
by Carl Rose) deserves mention and 
attention. For some strange rea 
son, The Life of the Party seems 
wholly free from that offensive, 
robust jollity that seems to rise 
like a monologist and shout: “Come 
on, I dare you not to laugh!” 
There may be some trick to it — but 
if so, it is a good one — apt to pro 
duce snorts, snickers, chortles, and 
guffaws. All in all, its timeliness 
is, perhaps, the book’s greatest vir 
tue. Its humor is as up-to-date as 
the newspaper headlines. 

Gumption Island (Caxton Press 
— $5.00 — fic.) by Dr. Felix 
Morley is an action story with hum- 
orous over-tones and rather obvious 
moral and spiritual underlinings. 
In this, his first novel, Dr. Morley 
— who has made his mark in the 
field of journalism and education - 
cuts a little island off the shore of 
the Atlantic coast in the region of 
Maryland, off from all other 
human contact by the simple ex- 
pedient of having an atomic bomb 
explosion act as the scissoring 
agent. Left without other contact 
to depend upon for survival, the 
people of the island realize that 
they are the builders of their own 
future and the makers of their own 
destinies. In a manner of speaking, 
they are back where America 
started when the country was very, 
very young. 
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